Early Childhood Today (Scholastic) 
Setting Limits: The Child Who Hits 
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The Child Who Hits and Pushes 

Helping children who use negative behavior to communicate their wants and needs 

Dear Polly, In my kindergarten class we emphasize getting along with others. But Gus 
just doesn't get it. Every day he shoves and bops other children, sometimes hitting them 
on the head with hard objects. I tell him to stop, ask him how he would feel if someone 
did that to him, and make him spend a few minutes by himself to think about his actions. 
What more can I do to stop his disruptive behavior? 

Young children are much more likely to communicate their needs and feelings through 
behavior than through language. One of the biggest challenges facing parents and 
teachers is learning to understand the language of behavior and responding in a helpful 
way. Sometimes doing both is hard. Responding appropriately can be especially difficult 
when we are responsible for the well-being of others and a child's aggressive behavior, 
such as hitting, pushing, scratching, or biting, hurts or frightens other children. I think the 
most important steps you can take that you haven't mentioned are solicit this child's 
feelings and help him find words to explain them, engage him in problem solving with 
the other children in the argument, and listen with a "third ear." 

If weeks and weeks of consistently doing these things doesn't work, try to find out if there 
are important behind-the-scenes issues going on in Gus's life that cause him to act out so 
often. 

Offer Support and Suggestions 

In situations like this, when a certain child tends to strike out, teachers should try to stay 
near him as much as possible. Remind him of appropriate behavior, using such phrases as 
"Gus, we don't hurt people. Tell Kandi what you want." (It might be something she's 
playing with, or something he's playing with and doesn't want to share just yet, and so 
on.) Or try, "You don't like what Alberto said to you? Tell him. Say, 'I don't like it when 
you say Fm a stinky stupid.'" 

While you're doing all this, try to help him work through the incident so that it ends in a 
conclusion that is satisfying to both parties. 

Dear Reader: What troublesome issues are you dealing with in your program? Write to us 
at EGT(a)scholastic.com, and we'll do our best to provide you with helpful advice and 
"try it now" problem-solving strategies from our experts. 

Polly Greenberg has been a child/parent/staff development specialist for 40 years. She 
has worked for the U.S. Department of Education, the Department of Health and Human 
Services, the War on Poverty, as well as other national programs. 



